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commander early in the year received orders to despatch a
force to reduce the remaining French islands in the West Indies.
The greater part of the troops from Canada were gradually
concentrated at Guadeloupe, whence in June a small expedition
was despatched to secure Dominica, which was eflFected with
little loss. Nearer home a brilliant exploit had been carried
out by a combined force under Keppel and Hodgson, who,
sailing for Belleisle, off the Basque roads, with 7000 men, landed
successfully, and persisting in their enterprise, despite initial set-
backs, compelled the capitulation of the island and its garrison
in June after a two months' siege.
Once more, however, as in the previous year, there took
place a domestic event of pre-eminent importance. Early in
1761 Pitt had begun to suspect with all too good reason that
France was utilising the peace conversations into which she had
entered as a cloak for further vigorous offensive designs with
the aid of a new ally, Spain. He had evidence that an offensive
and defensive alliance known as the Family Compact had
already been signed between these powers, and that only the
backward state of Spain's preparations was postponing her
declaration of war against Great Britain. True to his policy
of a vigorous offensive as a solution for all difficulties and
perplexities of war, Pitt advocated in council that such a
declaration should be anticipated by the inception of immediate
hostilities by England. Jealousy and dislike on the part of the
King and his supporters, war-weariness and financial exhaustion
on that of the nation at large, combined to forbid the adoption
of any such bold course of action ; and Pitt, faced with the
impossibility of maintaining in the Cabinet and in the Commons
that ascendancy which had alone enabled him to carry on the
war with such.brilliance and success, resigned office in October,
being succeeded by Bute, one of George IIL's personal
adherents. In less than three months from Pitt's fall, it
became evident that his judgment in the matter of Spain's
intentions had been only too correct, and by 1762 England
found herself with an additional enemy on her hands.
Yet though the master hand was no longer at the helm the
conduct of affairs remained vigorous, resolute and appropriate.
The accession of Spain to the side of England's enemies seemed
but to afford the island power more opportunity of evincing
the wide reach of her outstretched arm. 215,000 troops were
arrayed under arms for the campaign of 1762, and of these part
were at once set aboard ship for the attack of the overseas
possessions of Spain. 12,000 men under Pocock and Albemarle
were directed against Havana. The siege was difficult and
toilsome in the extreme; disease ravaged the British ranks,